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OREGINAL SEB CuBsS. 
NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 

Puirapecpura, June 1. 

My first curiosity, when I enter a new city, 
ig tosee what supports and characterises it. 
At Washington, [ looked for Statestnen, at 
Alexandria I sought not; my olfactory nerves 
at once pronounced fish tobe the great com- 
mercial lever; at Baltimore, | visited the Ro- 
man Catholic institutions; when I goto Lynn, 
in Massachusetts, [ shall ask for shoes—at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, I shail feel bound, 
though [ abhor them, to taste onions; of | 
course at Philadelphia, my first inquiry was 
for Quakers and Schuylkill water. 

And delightful it was to me to see the Qua- 
kers. I involuntarily changed my Southern 
gait to a shorter and trimmer step, I squared | 
my shoulders, and kept my countenance 
straight forward; I did more, [ looked into my 
heart, and asked if that was pure; I laid clo- 
ser over it the folds of humility; I brushed 
away the dust of worldliness; I sheathed the 
weapons of carnal passions, and put on spi- 
ritual garments. And in the same spirit, af- 





tera draught of pure water, rendered more 
delicious by the ice of tue Schuylkill, I visited 
Fair Mount,* and rejoiced like another Un-| 
dine in its waterfalls and fountains, and felt | 


leaves a deeper stamp—the stamp of the 
beautiful; and asI feel now the cool element 
on my hands, or taste its freshness, i am car- 
ried back to that scence on the Schuy!kill with 
a joy of memory. 

My knowledge of Wm. Penn is just awa- 
kened; to be sure | have seeahim in gevgra- 
phies and histories, or rather, lhave seen a 
coat with stiff skirts, and a broad brimmed 
hat, but now the spirit of Wm. Penn is around 
and above me, not divested, I confess, of th 
hat and coat; he is still a Quaker, but colossa!, 
and the skirts of his drab garment sweep 
over this great city. 

The Philadelphians are now ornamenting 
public squares laid out by him, so distant from 
the original seat of business, that none but 
his prophetic mipd could have dared to have 
stretched so far: and yet population has reach- 
ed them, and in a year or two their shade wil! 
refresh and beautify the bustling scene. 

I cannot but sigh when | think of the de- 
ficiency of public walks in Charleston. Is it 
not possible, before the spirit of utility (if 
utility has a spirit) claims every thing for her 
own in our fair city, to appropriate in various 





parts of it some spots to verdure and shade, 





where our children can revel smidst glimpses | 
of nature, instead of struggliug through King |) Lemon Garden, and come home cooled and 
| Street for sugar plums and ice-creams? The || 
| City Square, perfect as it is, is limited and too | 


: ——~ 
ist came to my memory, and I ‘walked down 
the steps,as Coleridge says, “an altered man.” 

On the banks of the river is a garden call- 
ed Lemon Hill, which the proprietor has loan- 
ed for charitable purposes for ayear. It is 
fancifully arranged, though going to decay; 
a cavern,—a grctto,—summer houses,—seats 
formed in trees, &c. lend an agreeable varie- 
ty tothe scene. A carved modern Cerberus, 
which is a dog with one head instead of fifty 
or three, guards the cave; within the grotto is 
a cool spring; the arbors are gay with flow- 
ers; the walkssmooth and shady; the views 
from the mansion picturesque, and then when 
ove has done with reverie, or sentiment, or 
abuse, or whatever may be the calling of his 
intellectual nature, his outer man may be re- 
freshed with ice-creams and cakes, in rooms 
comfortably arranged, sinall ones for the few 
to pour out their social communings, or 
more capacious ones for the many, to gaze 
and speculate. If the traveller should be ask- 
ed to dine in the city, and half forgetting the 
good cheer, be carried away by high and ex. 
citing discussion with some full fraught minds, 
and wish to come down gently to his common 
| level, let him go with a friend to the sparkling 
| beauties of Fair Mount, or the retirement of 





| refreshed to his Mocha or Souchong. 
I had an odd sensation in visiting the Penn- 


; 


how the river was like God’s spirit, spreading | public, We want our Battery enlarged, sha-|| sylvania Hospital, that Pool of Bethesda, 


somewhere at first in unattainable beauty, 
then carried through the dark channels of! 
human life, seemingly lost until man inquires | 
and strives for it, and then breaking out in | 
new modifications, pouring its blessings on | 
all who ask, and they are glad. 
I am most grateful for beauty in all its | 
forms. Had I been carried blindfold to the 
machinery at Fair Mount, and then perinitted 
to behold it alone, I should have been agreea- 
bly excited by its singular combination of sim- | 
plicity and power; its wheels would have 
rolled on awhile in my memory, | should have 
paid the usual tribute of wonder to man’s in- 
genuity, and I might have dreamt of those | 
iron arms that seem so human in their opera- 
tions; but now that [ have gazed on the placid 
river, marked the shaded green of its beauti- 
ful borders, seen the sculptured images awa- 
king graceful associations, stood by the clear | 
basin and felt a longing like youth to rush in | 
and stand under its showery fountain, heard | 
the roar of the giant Art contending with and | 
counteracting the giant Nature, climbed the 
precipitous eminence, and watched the setting 
sun throwing his golden smile on ail,—this 








* At this spot is the reservoir which furnishes all 
the inhabitants of the city with water in the second 
stories of their buildings. 





'| but a stroke from the stiff skirt of Wm. Penn 


to see that, which cannot, however, always 


| St. might be rendered picturesque, and a lot 
appropriated there for a public square. Ma- 
zyckboro’ afiords points of great attraction, 


has just touched my fingers, and reminds me 
that am a humble inquiring traveller, and 
/not a dictator at home.* 

Water is a delicious element, but man 
wants something else; so I went tothe Mint, 


command the precious element. This is a 
verfectly Philadelphian building, so chaste 
and elegant. I felt at first, when I saw the 
steam machines spitting out their gold and 


rr } 
of natural beauty. The avenue from Broad- | 
J . . . 
|| ty are treated with so much humanity, skill 





silver coins, somewhat of the same elasticity 
and glee that I did at the exploits of the Wa-| 
ter Goddess at Fair Mount. Creation is the} 
charm, whether it be of an atom or a moun- 
tain. 

But one turns moralist very rapidly over 
bushels of silver and gold, which one cannot 
touch. Divers forgotten texts of the Psalm- 





* The Printer here takes pleasure to observe, that 
these suggestions of the Northern Tourist have been 
already anticipated by the City Council of Charles- 
ton, who are adopting measures to have them sooner or 
later realized. 








ded and decorated. It has all the elk ments || where Charity stands to heal the suffering, 


_and where the unfortunate subjects of insan1- 
_andsuccess. I fancied that every body ,was 

crazy. The sober and polit2 gentleman who 
superintends the medica] library, the respect- 
able and willing attendant who showed us the 
building, and the visiters fresh from the every 
day affairs of Chesnut-St. or the Exchange, 
were objects of suspicion to me. I half shrank 
when they approached me. Iam not aware 
whether this is a common feeling. 

The patients are wisely kept from observa- 
tion; a few of the gentie and happy oniy go 
at large. A passing glance is enough to tell 
the inquirer, that all must be right in this in- 
| stitution, as faras human sagacity can plan, 
aud that the poor victims of the sad infliction 
of insanity are every way more comfortable 
than when subjected to the irregular habits of 
home. I was allowed to look into the room 
of a Frenchman, whose sole comfort is in 
reading and writing. He has a collection of 
favorite books, and thrust his writings upon 
us. 

As we were going through the kitchen, the 
neatness of which is remarkable, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a smiling looking per- 
sonage, who was boasting that he had just 


| 
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crossed the Red Sea with the Israelites; as 
we passed him he took off his hat and said, 
bowing profoundly, “the ladies were allowed 







Q Obe removed to a building 
devoted exclusively to them. Every thing is 
as exact and neatin the apartments of the 
sick, as if affection had trodden with gentle 
footsteps around the sufferers, and smoothed 
their pillows. I left the spot with a full heart, 
and felt that I had been to the gate of the 
temple which should be called Beautiful. 

The scene changes now, and I am at the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, where the “unruly 
member,” that riots ina Lunatic Hospital, is 
chained. These are institutions which vital- 
ly affect the human race; the moralist may 
own with a sigh the inutility of teachings 
which, as youth never learns but from expe- 
rience, affect only individuals, and cannot re- 
form a world; but these practical efforts are 
seen and felt throughout the constitution of 
society. Five girls, andan equal number of 
boys were exercised in transferring each oth- 
er’s thoughts, conveyed by motions of the 
hands, to the black board; the ease with which 
they communicate their ideas, the accuracy 
of the spelling, even the variations ot expres- 
sion, while all retain the same thought, the 
rapidity with which they conjugate verbs, 
compare adjectives, &c. &c. aresingularly in- 
teresting; and the kindness with which they 
aid each other, when they detect inaccuracies, 
was not lost on one, who like me, considers 
an afmctionate impulse of the heart worth 
a)] intellectual treasures. We visited the 
sewing hall, which was lined with happy fa- 
ces, the girls being employed in makimg va- 
rious useful articles. This was presided over 
by a Quaker lady, whose pure and placid ex- 
pression seemed a guarantee to the happiness 
of the pupils. Placed among the girls, and 
apparently a pet, was a grandson of Jefferson, 
a boy of great beauty and vivacity, about six 
years of age. ‘ 

The shoe-making establishment is large, 
and many boys were industriously occupied 
in it. ‘Two rooms of instruction are well 
provided with pictures,charts,and different ob- 
jects adapted to enlarge the knowledge of 
the pupils, and give accurate notions of gene- 
ral things; for instance, small phials contain- 
ing various kinds of grain, rice, camphor, &c. 
&c., then there were shells, minerals,a chem- 
ical apparatus, and other things necessary for 
more advanced instruction. One of the pu- 
pils made four yeers since a [ittle steam en- 
gine which is heated by spirits of wine; a 
track is laid on the floor of two rooms, and 
the lilliputian affair 

Walks o’er the rail-way like a thing of life. 

Nothing can exceed the rapture of the 
young spectators as with increasing velocity 
it darts by with its little hiss and splutter. I 
half longed to attach a car full of dolls to it; 
} entered far more into the spirit of its size, 
than into its more important associations. 
Most of the floorsand stairs of the Asylum 
are of stone, as security against fire; what 








boards there are, are exquisitely white,and the 
kitchen is, in neatness, the queen of kitchens. 

But a more affecting sight tome was the 
Institution for the Blind. There was no pub- 
lic exhibition, but a private visit,with an order 
from a superintendant, furnished us with a 
much more favorable view. When I think of 
those sightless orbs, I can hardly realize that 
my name, which I now see so neatly printed, 
together with the watch-guard round my 
neck, in which I can detect no false stitch, is 
their work. After we entered, the teacher 
asked if I would liketo have my name print- 
ed ; on my answering in the affirmative, he 
called Mary Ann! A very pleasing looking 
girl of fifteen groped her way easily to the 
table, where the box of blocks was placed; 
the letters are pricked, not colored. While 
Mary Ann was forming my name, she held a 
kind of converse with the blocks, now jesting, 
now scolding, if the right letter did not meet 
her touch, but all in a low pleasant tone. 
The name was completed without mistake, in 
a few minutes. A little boy spelt at my re- 
quest, and Mary Ann was next called to read 
a chapter from one of the Gospels in raised 
letters. She read rapidly, but no oratorical 
tone has ever fallen with such power on my 
ears as the words of Jesus from the lips of that 
blind girl. The teacher then gave out arith. 
metical questions of great difficulty, which he 
himself worked on the black-board. Nothing 
could be more earnest or ambitious than the 
air with which they went to work to calculate, 
nor the look of triumph, assumed by those 
who were the quickest or the most succesful. 
At this period, their music master came. 
There was great eagerness and interest in 
their manner, and many a sly joke was whis- 
pered. They began with a German chorus, 
each part nobly sustained, the girlsremaining 
in one room and youthsin the other. I had 
been carried along by the variety and inter- 
est of the scene up to this point, not a little 
aided by the vivacity, even drollery, which 
characterized the manners of many of the 
girls, but now that their countenances were 
fixed, their sightlessorbs mostly turned up- 
ward, and their voices swelling in a rich con- 
cert of praise and thanksgiving, my tears 
could not be restrained; fortunately the air 
ceased, and one of Mary Ann’s slily whis- 
pered jokes restored me to self possession. 
After the German, followed several English 
airs, which again were succeeded by instru- 
mental music, combining violins, clarionets, 
flutes, horns, bassoon, bass viol, forming in all 
a really grand concert. The music being 
over, the girls separated, and we visited the 
sewing apartment, where they began to col- 
lect, going unaided to their various occupa- 
tions, making rugs, straw baskets, watch- 
guards, bead-bags, &c. &c. As we descend- 
ed to another room, we found Mary Ann at 
anelegant harp, which has lately been pre- 
sented to the Institution by a Philadelphian. 
She was very shy, but consented to give us 
her first tune; another young lady played on 
the piano-forte. 








A singular thing occurred Jate‘xin_the In- 
stitution, which, as it was told me, a stran- 
ger, without reservation, I may relate, A 
young man and girl both blind, having become 
attached to each other, went out of town se- 
cretly, unaccompanied, and applied to a cler- 
gyman to marry them. The youth was very 
prepossessing in his appearance, and the min- 
ister was for a little while deceived. At 
length his suspicions being roused, he said, 
“You are blind.” It could not be denied; and 
looking beneath the young lady’s bonnet, he 
found her in the same predicament, and of 
course declined uniting them. They were 
sent from the Institution. The capacious 
building which is now in progress, will prob- 
ably separate the different sexes more effec- 
tually, but Love, though blind, has never yet 
been prevented from finding hearts. 

The Exchange is a building, imposing in 
size, and beautiful in architecture. The ceil- 
ing isin fresco, a new embellishment in our 
country, but a perfect substitute for carving. 
[ could not appreciate the business-advanta- 
ges of the spot, but I prayed in my heart that 
the upright spirit of Wm. Penn might be nur- 
tured in the thousands who tread that marble 
pavement, softening the hard hand of thrift, 
enlarging cunning’s crafty eye, and blending 
the just with the essential. 

I was invited by tke venerable and urbane 
Librarian of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, to visitthe rooms of that Institution. 
Among otherattractive objects, a Carolinian’s 
attention will be arrested by the Mexican re- 
lics presented by our fellow-citizen, Joel R. 
Poinsett, Esq. forming as they do a conspicu- 
ous group. One of the most interesting 
things to me is a likeness of Wm. Penn be- 
fore he became a Quaker, dressed in the fash- 
ion of the time; but Franklin is the presiding 
genius there. [ felt this as [ sat in his chair, 
gazed on his mild countenance in the various 
revelations of the artist, and read his hand- 
writing, carrying as it does in every line the 
impress of his mind. State-interests will 
probably preclude any great literary or scien- 
tific rallying point from being established in 
our Union, but this Society, from its central 
position and its connexion with the memory 
of Franklin, will perhaps long lay the highest 
claim tothat honor. At the suggestion of a 
celebrated female foreigner, the Librarian 
keeps a book where literary or other distin- 
guished visiters insert their names. 

Not the !cast attractive part of the intel- 
lectual feast in visiting the Society’s rooms 
is the cheerful old age of its venerable Libra- 
rian. I confess my thoughts often wandered 
from the curious and exciting objects around 
me, and dwelt on one, whose intellectual 
“gun, or light, or moon, or stars,” at this ad- 
vanced period of existence is not darkened. 
Still may “the silver cord” of his life be strong, 
and the “golden bowl” unbroken. When we 
see such usefulness and philanthropy, we do 
not teel that “all is vanity.” 


JuNE 3. 
I have attended St. Stephen’s, the St. Mi- 
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chael’s of this city, an expression that may 
imply somewhat of aristocracy mingled with 
piety. Here the ideal of Episcopalianism is 
embodied, where form, in its most perfect and 
approved modes, leads the worshipper to the 
Deity; where the carved columns give classic 
grace tothe temple; where the delicately sha- 
ded light streams through the stained Gothic 





windows, where isread the studied Liturgy, 
the result of thinking minds for successive 
years; where the organ rises in architectural! 
grandeur, and scientific voices are trained to 
praise; where fashion treads with elastic step | 
in floating veils and glowing flowers, and the 
gay and the great, as well as the poor and 
unhappy, go to bow body and soul before the 
decorated shrine. 

I have attended the Independent Church, 
where the simple and the elegant combine in 
architecture, where are heard reasonings, 
which crown the spiritual heights of man’s 
intellectual dominion, and appeals which 
search the hidden depths of his nature; where 
the throng come to listen and to admire, 
perchance to feel and resolve, and I trust, 
with God’s blessing, to repent and improve. 

And I have attended a Quaker’s meeting. 
«“Oh,when the spirit is sore fretted,” says the 
eloquent Charles Lamb, “even tired to sick- 
ness of the janglings and nonsense-voices 
of the world, what a balm and solace it is to 
go and seat yourself, for a quiet half hour, 
upon some undisputed corner of a bench a- 
mong the gentle Quakers! Their garb and 
stillness conjoined, present an uniformity, 
tranquil and herd-like—as in a pasture— 
‘forty feeding like one.’ Wouldst thou be 
alone and yet accompanied; solitary, yet not 
desolate; a unit in aggregate; a simple in 
composite;—come with me into a Quaker’s 
meeting. What ie the stillness of the desert 
compared to this place? What the uncom- 
municating stillness of fishes? Dost thou 
love silence, deep as that ‘before the winds 
were made?’ Go not out into the wilderness; 
descend not into the profundities of the earth; 
shut not up thy casements; nor pour wax into 
the little cells of thy ears, with little-faith’d, 
self-mistrusting Ulysses. Retire with me into 
a Quaker’s Meeting.” 

And toa Quaker’s Meeting I went, and 
seated myself on the straight, hard benches, | 
and looked around on the human fixtures. | 
There were three of us dressed like the 
world’s people, restless, leaning on our el- 
bows, trotting our feet, playing with our fin- 
gers. I had a mind to have slipped off my 
gay shawl and thrown it under the seat, and 
[ tied my bonnet-string tighter, that I might 
shut out a little of the world, and look more 
like the forms before me which seemed as in- 
animate and breathless as the twenty-four 
jugs containing humar beingsin the Arabian 
Nights. I might have pulled off a dozen 
shawls, and it would not have moved those 
ae posts, those quiet, intellectual cra- 
ters. 1 say craters; for who knows not that 
passion is not crushed, but covered by that 





must from his human conformation utter 
groans and tears—that the thunder is roaring 
and the fire raging within, though verdure and 
sunshine be around the mountain? And yet 
how different were we, the restless triad,from 
that “forty feeding like one?’ I began to fear 
that we should have what Charles Lamb calls 


man took off her bonnet, rose, and facing the 
assembly, in a clear,musical, and most pathet- 
ic tone, addressed Death. 


down her cheeks, her frame shook with emo-. 
tion, she could not proceed, but covering her | 
face, sat down. 

I was prepared for stillness—repose—calm 
exhortation; but tears—passion—in a Qua- 
ker’s Meeting—I should have as soon expect- 
ed to have seen the halcyon fluttering on 
summer’s sea. Afterihis movement, ‘the S1-| 


when the elements have been at strife. Even 
we, the worldly triad, sat still with hands fold- | 


dy were not; our hearts were brought in con- | 
tact with spiritual things, and as Charles 
Lamb again hath it, 1 saw the dove visibly 
brooding. 

There was a motion. How quick is percep- 
tion in such an assembly!—The same individ- 
ual untied and took off her bonnet, threw her- 
selfon her knees, and prayed. The deep 
pathos of her voice was heard in strong sup- 
plication, with an earnestness that would not 
let God go; but tears 
her utterance—the words were | 
tain tremblings—she s 
left once more to unuttered musings. 


st in uncer- 


lonely as that star, walking in its (to us) 
quiet depth of solitude, though we know not! 
how many eyes of hght are near it--not a 


placid face. Her exhortation was to those 
new light, are in danger of abusing their pri- 


vileges. Seif-posss 


the precision of a prepared discourse. There |} 
was a peculiarity in her pronunciation, an| 
additional sound be her tinal letters, which is | 
sometimes heard in Methodist preaching, and| 
which, though incorrect, rather enchained | 
attention than excited disapprobation. 


| 
|| 


to its sounds. Yet memory will often vesell 
it insome still Quaker-like moment of exis- 
tence, amid my far-off duties, and who knows 
but when relieved of earthly weights and 
prejudices, that gentle voice, even if in a fu- 
ture world it still shrinks from mingling in 
hymns of harmony, may address us in sweet 
exhortations on eternal realities! 

It is hard for me to believe that the voice 
must die—will it not be the voice of those we 
love, which shall guide us to their distant 
choirs, or call us tosome spot, apart even in 











outward bearing—that the most staid Quaker 


“a sermon without hands;” but a young wo-| 


As she proceed. | 
ed, her voice became agitated, tears rolled | 


7 


lence again deepened like a patise in nature, | 


ed, heads straight forward, quietas if the bo-| 


came again—choked | 


at down—and we were | 
|| to see how mind, towering mind, throws a glo- 
After a while, rose another female, calm as | 
the star of evening—yes, just so clear and || 


ripple of the world’s waves was seen on her| 


| 
who having triainphed over error and seen! 


essed and rational, she laid | 
open her text, in its various bearings, with | 


That voice has passed away—we are all}| 
passing away, and I shall never again listen || 


heaven, to tell us in secret of their new joys? 
I can give up the eye-beam, the lip-smile, the 
touch; the form may moulder and depart to 
dust, but surely the voice will only glide away 
and wait somewhere in silence to welcome us 
again. 





June 5. 

1 have had the rare privilege of seeing one 
|| of those links that unite us with past history 
|| one of the few individuals, who now remain 
as noble specimens of our forefathers, sur 
rounded by every association that can give 
us an awakening interest in the past. 

Between Philadelphia and Germantown 
|| the country-seat once owned and occupied by 
'|James Logan, Secretary to William Penn 
|| There too, lives now at the age of seventy- 
| five, his grand-daughter, Mrs. Deborah Lo- 
| gan, standing like a solitary graceful pillar on 
classic ground. Every thing under her roof 
speaks of former days, except her warm and 
|| tender affections, which, though they shine 
|}on the memory of the dead, revolve witha 
| Ori ht philanthropy around the living. 

We rode up an avenue through an ope! 
s || Jaw n, skirted with woods, until we reached 
| the old brick edifice. We entered, and re- 
i}ceived from Deborah Logan the beautiful 
Quaker salutation, «Welcome! I am glad to 
see thee,friend.” She belongs to the true 2- 

ristocracy of our country. She is upright 1 
persony with a clear, intellectual eye, and a 
softness of manner fitted tothe higher waiks 
of e6ciety. She was dressed in a nice Qua. 
ker cap, a short chintz wrapper, and neatly 
folded muslin kerchief. . This is her usual 
costume, and it would make a fine lady biush 


is 








ry over this simple array. 

I was soon seated in one of her high-back- 
'ed chairs, andas I glanced at the china tiles 
1 around the wide fire-place with scripture il- 





| lustrations, showing how David slew Goliah, 


and how the wicked Herodias danced before 
the King,—at the beaufet, filled with old china, 
from whose minute cups was drank, if drank 


at all, the stinted revolutionary draught,— 
at the three legged tables with their broad 





tops turned up oe the wall--at the ponde- 
' rous book-case, whose mahogany had assumed 
‘almost the hue of ebony, yet shining with the 
housekeeper’s brightness,—and as Mrs. Lo- 
|| gan poi nted to the sofa and chairs on which 
Wow:. Penn had sitten, the table where James 
Logan had written, and where ink, to which 
the revolutionary ink was young, stili lay, 
looking, as she said, as if it were sometimes 
spattered in agitation,—as I saw the letters of 
Wm. Penn, and read familiar words, which 
bring the dead so near to the living,—when I 
heard her tell how, when a little girl, she 
climbed the fence and heard the Declaration 
of Independence read,—while she spoke of 
Washington, and Pinckney, and Rutledge, 
and Jefferson, as companions and friends— 
[ felt the spirit of the Past sweep on and 
brood over the scene. 
There was asofa, the back of which was 
higher than our heads, which her grandfather 
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had boasted was sent out from England as 
the last fashion, and which she said was pro- 
bably the kind that Cowper described as 
large enough for two. 

Friend Logan, (I love to give her Quaker 
appellation) has compiled from the correspon- 
dence of William Penn and James Logan, 
five Jarge manuscript volumes for posthumous 
publication. They are preceded by intro- 
ductory remarks from her pen, which has also 
supplied a connecting narrative, the whole 
being written in a clear hand, and promising 
to bea historical treasure. And yet, may the 
time be still distant, when one shall be remo- 
ved, whose character affords so beautiful a 
model to those who are treading the younger 
turf of life. We cannot spare her rich ex- 
perience, her mild rebukes of political fanat- 
icism, her clear insight into thelocal circum- 
stances and rights of the States, which, 
drinking as she has done from the well-spring 
of our liberty, furnish a just reproof to un- 
fiedged pretenders, looking only from their 
narrow nests. 

Farewell to thee, bright and respectable be- 
ing! They who have seen thee can no longer 
feellike strangers. I have visited thy ances- 
tral burial place, where thy fond affections 
lie, and where thou wilt ere Jong be laid. It 
is a sheltered spot, apart from the world, and 
yet so near to thee, that the wing of domestic 
love can turn towards it in its daily flight, 
and plume itself for heaven; and thy converse 
seems already there with thy buried ones. It 
is hard to be left alone; it is hard for the aged 
tree to forego the prop that sustained it; for 
the cloud of evening to lose the rays that gave 
it noon-tide glory; it is hard for the arm of 
love to feel that what it has enfolded has gone 
to dust ; to look at the familiar seat, and find 
it vacant through the day, and ask the shades 
of night, Where has the spirit flown? They 
cannot come to us, but we shall go to them. 

[The writer of the preceding sketch at first de- 
termined on suppressing the name of the interesting 
individual who is the object of it,—apprehending lest 
so close a personal reference might infringe upon the 
delicate laws of hospitality. But the very striking 
peculiarity of the case, together with the earnest as- 


surance of judicious friends on the spot, that no of- 
fence can be given by the remarks and reflections in- 
troduced, has changed the determination, for the sake 


of gratifying the public interest.) 








EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT ON A TOUR FROM 
Charieston, So. Ca. to New York, 
IN May, 18—. 

( Concluded.) 

‘These extracts continue to rise in interest as well as 
ability, to the last, and the Rose bids adieu with re- 
gret to her tourists of a former year.] 

WYER’S CAVE. 

We awoke refreshed after the fatigue of 
our visitto the Natural Bridge, and ready to 
continue our pilgrimage to the shrine of all- 
wonderful nature. Our drive to Staunton 
was without incident, and early the next day 
we took a comfortable carriage for the cav- 
ern ten miles from that place. Nothing on 


the way indicated the existence of such a 
place, and when we reached the little inn kept 








by the guide, I could have found it in my heart 
to doubt. We made our toilet for the occa- 
sion, and proceeded along the side of a steep 
hill, climbing nearly to the top, where a bench 
stands in the shade, before a door in the rock. 
We sat down to become perfectly cool before 
entering, while the guide unlocked the door, 
produced caudles and matches, and made his 
preparations, and here our party completed 
their equipments ; M.and ] laidaside our bon- 
nets and Mr. S. gallantly made turbans for 
our heads of colored handkerchiefs. R. 
tied his handkerchief over his shoulders in the 
fashion ofa cloak. The guide gave each a can- 
dlestick formed of a curved sheet of tin to 
protect the eyes from the light. We sugvey- 
ed ourselves in the polished mirrors they af- 
forded, and then entered one by one. I can- 
not follow our course, for we went up and 
down, through a narrow, slippery passage, our 
over-shoes often adhering to the clay of the 
floor. We passed through openings just 
large enough to admit us stooping to the very 
earth, and then stood in halls more than 50 
feet high. Now we descended on narrow 
steep ladders, and then climbed piles of rocks, 
or made a circuit to avoid falling into some 
deep pit. A map ofthe cave resembles some- 
what the chain of lakes on our northern 
boundary, repeated several times. But let me 
try to systematize. The first object that at- 
tracted our attention was the wall of the pas- 
sage set thick with rugged stalactites. It 
was a close heavy fringe, covering roof and 
sides like long icicles, and here let me remark 
that these formations have not the brilliancy 
usually ascribed to them except when exam- 
ined closely with candles. When the light 
is held behind them they are seen to be trans- 
parent and ofa rich flame color. As we pass- 
ed on, we found the shapes and dispositions of 
these formations infinitely varied—sometimes 
they hung in long pointed leaves, depending 
to the floor, and sometimes in graceful folds 
like drapery. Our guide conducted us into 
an opening called the music room, and strik- 
jng the columns drew from one spot the sound 
ofa heavy drum, from another, that of a tam- 
bourine, and from some small tubes an excel- 
lent imitation of the Pandean pipes. Further 
on he struck the rocks with a staff and the 
whole apartment vibrated under the heavy 
gong; the sound was so deafening that we 
held our hands over our ears for pain. We 
next entered what is called the ball-room, 
from having been occasionally used for that 
purpose ; it is wide and high, and the dim light 
of our scattered candles made it seem vast, 
As we passed out of it and groped our way 
onward, sweet distant sounds seemed to glide 
before us, sometimes distinct and again seem- 
ingly lost in some deep cavern beneath or float- 
ing through the arches above us. It was our 
guide’s companion, who had preceded us with 
a flute. We descended a natural stair called 
Jacob’s ladder; this and many other passes 
are narrow and difficult, and all who attempt 
them must depend entirely on their own exer- 
tions and strength, as no one can assist ano- 











ther. The gallantry of our gentlemen was 
severely tried as they could do nothing for us 
but hold our candles occasionally, that we 
might use our hands to cling to the rocks. It 
is vain to attempt describing each of the 
apartments to which a name has been given. 
Some have been named from a real or fancied 
resemblance of objects, and others from pat- 
riotic feeling, without much regard to propri- 
ety. Here jn odd conjunction with the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, and Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle, are Jefferson’s Hall, Congress Hall, and 
Washington Hall. This last apartment filled 
me with awe from the vastness which belong- 
ed to itin that imperfect light. It rises far 
above the rays of the candles, and is Jost in 
black obscurity. ‘The candle of the guide at 
the opposite end of it seemed to us a mere 
point of light. Near the centre stands a co- 
lossal stalagmite, so like a statue wrapped in 
drapery, that one can hardly dispel the illu- 
sion; this is Washington at adistance; ap- 
proach it, and it becomes a shapeless mass of 
stone, dripping muddy water. Lady Wash- 
ington’s apartment boasts a mirror, fringed 
hangings, and countless folds of drapery. The 
guide placed his light behind these stone cur- 
tains, and showed us as he said “not only a 
hem but a border.” The Tower of Babel is 
a large circular rock, with a fluted surface, 
looking like columns bound together. Solo- 
mon’s Throne is a lofty chair with steps and 
a cushion, though I must confess it needs 
something from the fancy. Objects of inter- 
est are found at every step—figures of ani- 
mals, birds, trees, human features, and even 
profiles stand as memorials of nature’s freak- 
ish moods, and the grotesque shapes in which 
no resemblance to particular things may be 
traced, are found hanging and standing and 
lying about in wild gracefulness, like the tra- 
cery of frost executed in stone. We hada 
delicious draught of ccol water which falls in 
drops from the rock ; some thoughtful mortal 
has placed beneath it a vessel fashioned in 
the world above that wearied pilgrims may 
be refreshed. But the darkness, the stillness, - 
and the echo that every sound calls forth, in 
this subterraneous world, were to us most 
striking; they give the scene its subiimity, 
though the impression is strangely at vari- 
ance with the minute examination of perpetu- 
ally changing objects, and the frequent dis- 
covery of ludicrous caricatures. Our guide 
awakened the echoes by a song, to which his 
fine voice gave full effect, and Mr. 8S. stunned 
us by firing the pistol. The pistol! if this 
companion of our journey has not before re- 
ceived its due notice, let it be here recorded 
that its one effort was now to die away in 
sound. We were tired enough when our 
guide announced the end; but all our steps 
were to be retraced before we could rest. 
Our candles were burned low, end the fearful 
thought of being left in darkness in such a 
place suggested itself, not as a thing to be ap- 
prehended, for we knew that our guide had 
provided against such misfortune, but as the 
climax of all possible horrors. To increase 
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the effect, we were listening to a tale from the 
guide, of a foreigner to whom it once happen- 
ed, and whose guide found tne way out, after 
hours of peril. At last we saw gleams of pale 
light beginning to contend with tho red glare. 
The effect of suddenly emerging into day- 
light atter three hours in the cave was strange 
enough, and resuming the temperature of the 
world without was as uncomfortable as sin- 
gular. Worn out as we were, we cou'd not 
avoid laughing at our plight, covered as we 
stood with a plaster of red mud over our 
strange att're. But water and brushes and 
a change of dress soon restored us, and after 
the refreshment of dinner, we pursued our 
journey to Harrisonburgh, talking over our 
exploits, and the wonders we had encounter- 
ed. 
THE VALLEY. 

We were roused from our slumbers, at 2 
o’clock, A. M. by the firing of guns and beat 
of drum under our windows. At first we could 
not imagine what it meant, but recollection 
came, and with it, the memory of the 4th of 
July. It was rather hard to be disturbed in 
this style and kept awake until daylight by 
such a racket, but the spirit of patriotism ren- 
dered it endurable, and we arose to breakfast 
with feelings and appetites quite American. 
At nine o’clock we saw the Harrisonburgh 
Rangers in review before us, and soon afters 
taking the stage which came up with five pas- 
sengers, we continued our journey through 
the valley of Virginia, which we entered at 
Lexington. This valley is as celebrated for 
the beauty of its scenery, as for its high state of 
cultivation and the badness ofits roads. We 
reached Newmarket to dinner, and had the 
satisfaction of viewing the troops in parade 
celebrating to the best of their ability the glo- 
rious Fourth, and truly the assemblage was 
grotesque enough. Three officers in uniform 
were in command, about twenty men were in 
hats and feathers, the rest, 1 suppose fifty, of 
every age and size, were in citizen’s dress 
with sticks over their shoulders, instead of 
guns, andthe music consisted of two violins, 
flutes and pipes: it was ludicrous enough, but 
the spirit, which in this little place prompted 
this exhibition of public feeling, was beauti- 
ful, and to be commended, Every little vil- 
lage through which we passed, showed some 
si-n of respect for the day; and after a pleas- 
ant drive we arrived at Woodstock. Our 
hotel was filthy, and after a miserable night, 
we gladly took the stage at 1 o’clock, A. M., 
reached Winchester to breakfast, and spent 
the Sabbath there; left it on Monday morn- 
ing, 6th July. The country was beautiful, 
and our road ran along’ the line of the 
great Ohio Rail Road, which is finished as far 
as Harper’s Ferry, where we arrived about 11 
o’clock, A. M. This beautiful place is as wild 
and romantic asthe most fanciful mind can 
picture, and here isthe meeting of the Poto- 
mac and Shenandoah rivers, which after their 
junction, seem to have forced their passage 
and caused a separation of the mountain. 
Here we dined, and at 1 o’clock took the Rail 








Road for Baltimore. The scenery just after 
leaving the ferry, is wild beyond any descrip- 
tion. The Canal runs along the road on one 
side, and immensely high rocks are piled up 
on the other; while at a little distance the 
Potomac runs ina line with the Canal, and 
winding among the hills, gives life and spirit 
to a scene of exquisite romance. These piles 
of rock coutinue for a distance of several 
miles, and aft:rward the road runs through 
a cultivated aud beautiful country. We 
travelled most of the way by horse power, 
though we had the Locomotive for 16 miles, 
About 7 o’clock we stopped at Sykesville for 
supper, and then proceed’d by a fine moon- 
light, passing some beautiful country seats, 
and about 9 o'clock reached Ellicott’s Mills, 
situated on the Patapsco, which had been 
sparkling in its silver beauty, reflecting the 
moonlight, for many miles of our course. 
These Mills are very extensive, comprisiug 
cotton and flour mills—iron works, &c. &c. 
They are in fine order and most picturesque ir 
their situation and appearance. Here touare 
several fine bridges, particularly one, which 
crossing the stream at this place, unites with 
the road which branches off to Washington 
City. Reached Baltimore at half past 10 o’- 
clock, paid an hour’s visit to Mrs. M., passed 
the night at Barnum’s very comfortably, and 
took the Boat at 6 A. M. for Philadelphia, 
where we occupied the afternoon in a visit to 
the Water Works, and our friends in Walnut- 
st. The next morning saw us in the Boat for 
New York, which City we reached at 3 in the 
afternoon, in good health and spirits, thank- 
ful for our preservation through a journey so 
long and so full of perils, and happy in meet- 
ing our friends after so long absence. 

We have wandered far and wide 

By the graceful streamlet’s side; 

Over mountain, through the glen, 

In the valley we have roved-- 


Countless scenes, where nature proved 
The magic wonders of her pen. 


She has written on each heart 
Things which may not soon depart, 
Of each bright and troubled scene. 
And altho’, of this Quartette, 
None remain together,—yet 
Allshall keep its memory green. 
Tho’ our pilgrimage is o'er, 

And we daily meet no more, 

In our bosoms still shall glow 
Friendship’s lustre ever bright, 
Yielding unalloyed delight, 

Tiil to our final bourne we go. 


G. M. R. C, 
M.E.C. T.3L8. 
July 8th, 1835. 











TO THE LADIES. 

The following are recommended as neces- 
sary for a lady’s toilet: A fine eye water, 
benevolence. Best white paint, innocence. 
A mixture giving sweetness to the voice, 
mildness and truth. A wash to prevent 
wrinkles, content. Best rouge, modesty. A 
pair of most valuable ear rings, attention. A 
universal beautifier, good humor. A lip salve, 
cheerfulness. 








CES SBROTEC. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
PARABLES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


THE MIRACLE. 

One day in spring sate the youthful Solo- 
mon under a palm in the garden of the King 
his father, looking towards the earth in deep 
thought. There came to him Nathan, his 
teacher, and said; “Upon what dost thou pon- 
der so earnestly, beneath’the palm-tree ?”’ 

The youth raised his head and answered, 
“Nathan, [ would fain see a miracle!”’; 

The Prophet smiled. “I also, in my early 
years, indulged such a wish.” 

“And was it ever fulfilled?’ asked the 
prince, eagerly. 

“A man of God,” pursued Nathan, -‘came 
to me, bringing in his hand a pomegranate 
seed. ‘Lo! said he, what this stone shall be- 
come!’ He made with his finger a hole in the 
earth, wherein he laid the seed, and covered 
it. As he withdrew his hand, the turf heaved, 
and 1 saw two leaves come forth, which I had 
hardly noticed, when I saw them entwine 
with each other and forma stem, enveloped 
in bark; andthe stem became visibly higher 
and thicker. 

“Then spake to me th eman of God; ‘Give 
heed!’ and while I looked, behold boughs 
spread themselves upon the stem, even as 
branches on the candlesticks of the altar. 

“I was astonished; but the man of God 
commanded me to be silent, and observe.— 
‘See,’ said he, ‘soon shall a new creation be- 
gin. 

“Then took he water in his hand from the 
brook which flowed near us, and sprinkled it 
three times over the branches, and jo! they 
were covered at once with green leaves, and 
spread over us acool shade, mixed with re- 
freshing fragrance. ‘Whence,’ cried [, ‘this 
odor with the delicious shade?’ 

“See’st thou not,” said the holy man, ‘those 
purple colored flowers,which sprout forth from 
the green leaves, and hang down in clusters?” 

“[ would have spoken, but a soft wind 
swept the leaves, and strewed the flowers a- 
round us, as the snow is swept from the cloud. 
Scarcely were the flowers fallen, when I saw 
hanging between the leaves the red pome- 
granate, like the almonds upon Aaron’s rod. 
The man of God Icft me in deep wonder.” 

Here Nathan ceased. Then asked Solo- 
mon hastily, “Where is he? What was the 
name of that Godlike man? Does he yet 
live ?”” . 

Nathan answered, “Son of David, I have 
told youa dream.” 

Then Solomon was troubled in his mind, 
and said, “Why hast thou thus deceived me?” 

“I have not deceived thee, my son,” replied 
the prophet. “Look: in thy father’s garden 
mayest thou in truth behold all I have descri- 
bed. Does not the same happen to yon pom- 
egranate and other trees ?” 

“Yes,” answered Solomon, “but unnoticed. 
and in a long time.” 





‘ 
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“Then,” said Nathan, “ is it a less godlike 
work, because it is done in silence and un- 
marked? To me it seems the greater mira- 
cle.” 

“Know first Nature, and her works! Then 
shalt thou acknowledge a higher power, and 


cease to long for miracles from the hand of 


man.” 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


Malvina stood with her father beside a lily, 
which grew under a rosebush. Dazzling 


white, like a sunbeam, the fair flower fifted its 
open and fragrant cup. Above it hung a ful! 
blowr. rose, and threw a crimson tint upon the 
tender silvery leaves ofthe lily; while the 
odors of both flowers were blenced together. 

« tTow lovely a union!” cried Matilda, and 
smiling stooped her head to inhale the fra 
prance of the flowers. 

“{itisthe union of Innocence and Love,”’ 
euld the Father. They stood by the fiowers 
in silence. 

Meanwhile cxme Oscar,the betrothed of 
Malvina, into the garden. And a vermilion 
tinge spread itself over the maiden’s cheek, 
like the hue ofthe rose over the lily. 

And the Father saw it and said, “Is it not 
true, my daughter, that the flowers have a ges- 
ture and a language ?” 

«“ For Innocence and Love,”’ said Oscar. 


THE APPLE. 


There was a rich man at the court of King 
lierod, who was his chamberlain, and clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and lived royally and 
in pleasure every day. ‘There came to him 
from a far country a young friend, whom for 
many years he had notseen. And the cham- 
berlain made a great feast to honour him and 
bade all his friends. On the table stood many 
magnificent dishes of gold and silver, and 
costly vessels with oil and wine of all kinds. 
The rich man sate at the head of the table, 
and at his right sate his friend, who had come 
from afar country. And they ate and drank 
and were satisfied. 

Then spoke the stranger to the chamber- 
Jain of king Herod: “Such magnificence and 
pomp as here appears, have I never beheld in 
my own broad land !” And he commended 
the pomp of his friend, and pronounced him 
fortunate above all the men of the earth. 

But the rich man, the king’s chamberlain, 
took an apple from a golden vessel. The ap- 
ple was large and fair, and ruddy without. 


And he took the fruit and said. “See, this ap- 


ple rests on gold, and its appearance is very 
fair!’’ And he reached it to the stranger, his 


young friend. His guest cut through the ap- 


ple, and lo! in the midst was a worm! 


The stranger cast a sideward glance to- 
wards the chamberlain. But the favorite of 
the king looked down upon the earth and sigh- 


d. 
E. F. E. 
Columbia, S. C. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
AURORAL PHENOMENON. 
[Communicated by a physician in Williams- 
burgh, S. C.] 

I was called out before day on Friday, 
May 20, to visit a distant patient: the wea- 
ther was serene and mild; the atmosphere 
clear, and the stars shone with a brilliancy 
unusual at this season. Between the hours 
of three and four, A. M. in crossing a wide 
expanse of cleared land, my attention was at- 
tracted by a singular phenomenon; several 
columns of pale light extended perpendicu- 
larly from the Nortuern horizon to about the 
altitude ofthe polar star; at the first glance 
I supposed them to be nebule of stars, until | 
remarked their precisely defined rectilinear 
‘direction; the two central columns were the 
' most luminous, the lateral comparatively more 
| dira, until they were perfectly invisible; they 
‘continued stationary as well as J could judge, 
‘for 1 soon, after entered a_thickly-wooded 
/country, until they were obscured by the in- 
creasing influence of the sun. 
| fam not conscious of having ever seen the 
Aurora Borealis, but cannot suppose this to be 
‘any thing else. It answered the description 
‘of that phenomenon as furnished by writers, 
in one particular, the columns of light re- 
sembling the gilded pipes of an organ; but 
differed in others, their not rising in corusca- 
tions, and again subsiding ; and also in being 
less brilliant than they probably are in high 
northern jatitudes, and in intensely cold wea- 
ther. 

At the time, I pointed them out to the mes- 
senger (a negro,) who came to summon me, 
who stated that he hadseen the light on his 
way to my residence, but thought it was day 
dawning ; a singular idea, ‘as they were dis- 
| tinct pillars-of light, and ina northern direc- 
| tion. 

I have subsequently mentioned the fact to 
many of my acqaintance, but none were so 
fortunate as to behold it. 1 therefore forward 
this statement for publication in the Rose, 
hoping that some of your readers will inform 
us, if they witnessed the same phenomenon. 











REORAL & RBSLIGLOVUS. 


[The following reflections were composed by a 
promising young lady, only fifteen years of age. A 
blooming flower may well be permitted to discourse 
to us of flowers; and the spirit of wisdom may be 
caught from an oracle, itself just fresh and pure from 
the hands of its Creator.] 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
FLOWERS. 

The goodness and love of God are stri- 
kingly manifested in the fact that.he has not 
only given us a capacity of enjoyment, but 
has placed us in a world replete with scenes 
of varied life and beauty. In nothing is this 
beauty more gloriously developed than in the 
brilliant garniture with which our earth is 
clothed. Mankind throughout all ages have 
been enthusiastic in their love of flowers. If 
we inquiré into the cause of this prevailing 











sentiment, we shall find, in the first place, it 
is because they strike the eye with peculiar 
force. In every flower that grows there is 
something attractive, something that we in- 
stinctively admire. In some,as the modest 
lily or humble daisy, it is the delicacy of their 
hue and structure ; in others, as the rose or 
gaudy tulip, itis the brilliancy of colour that 
attracts our admiration. But all possess some 
beauty, which the art of man, all conquering 
as it is, fails to imitate. To ascend higher 
into the scale of vegetation, what sight.is 
more magnificent than the mighty oak, stand- 
ing as it were~the leviathan of the forest, 
stretching its giant branches to protect its 
offspring, themselves proud in their own 
mightiness? 

Not only is t’- sense of sight gratified by 
these objects, but what music is more grateful 
than the melody of birds, that make the woods 
vocal with their song ? What sound so sweet 
to the homesick wanderer as the wind, borne 
from his own native plaias, whispering thro’ 
their branches, reminding him of its Folian 
breathings, which have so often charmed his 
soul with their melancholy sweetness ? 

And while flowers and trees thus furnish 
beauty and melody to regale the eye and ear, 
do they, unlike the rest of God’s creation, ex- 
ert no influence over the mind and heart? 
Surely no reflecting person can for a moment 
suppose it. 

Is there not on the petal of every flower a 
page of moral truth written by the finger of 
Deity? Who, as he gazes on the flower of 
the field which,though it flourishes for a while 
in bloom and beauty “only to day,” can fail 
to be reminded that “all that’s bright must 
fade?” Even the mighty forest, with its 
growth of centuries, which so long has borne 
unshaken the rude blasts of winter, has writ- 
ten on every leaf the melancholy fate of earth 
and earthly things, “passing away.” 

Do not flowers also possess an almost mag- 
ic power over the affections? Wherever 
man is, there seems to be in his heart a chord 
which readily vibrates to theirtouch. Flow- 
ers have been beautifully styled “the poetry 
of earth.” By their numerous associations, 
their silent, yet eloquent and expressive lan- 
guage, what a mystic spell do they throw a- 
round the heart? In the season of youth, 
when the sun is shining brightly, ere the cup 
of sorrow hath been tasted, when all is life 
and hope, then in the words of the poet, 

“How many a tale do flowers unfold!” 

With the budding rose how often springs 
the first bud of hope in the youthful bosom ! 
And when the sun no longer shines with un- 
clouded brightness, when the cup of life hath 
been drank to the very dregs, when the pleas- 
ing hopes and expectations which the heart 
once cherished have flown, then how often 
do these gifts of nature prove a balm to the. 
wounded spirit ! H. A. B. 

Philadelphia, June 1836. 





I 





So too, the beauteous evergreen imparts 
Thoughts of eternity to pensive hearts. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE EAGLE. 

Byron’s comparison of the fate of the un- 
fortunate poet White to that of the “struck 
eagle,” is well known. I noticed not long 
since a passage translated trom a lost drama 
of one of the Greek poets, which bears a cu- 
rious relation to the lines 6f the English bard. 
Byron says of the eagle, 

“Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 

While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’ 

But the noble bird sung by Eschylus ex- 
ults in this species of selfdestryction : 

“The eagle thus, as kybian legends go, 


Pierced by the arrowy steel, in mortal throe, 
Eyed the destructive plume with boastful glee— 


9 


‘No pinion but my own could ¢-mquer me! 


Columbia, S. C. E. 








ADMIRABLE PROJECTS. 

[The objects of the two following docu- 
ments are at once so interesting and original, 
that to extend their circulation, an insertion 
is cheerfully proffered them in the Southern 
Rose. ] 

EDUCATION & FOREIGN TXAVEL. 

A gentleman, qualified by education and ex- 
perience, proposes “to take a few guildren to 
Europe for their education. ‘The yMyill reside 
constantly in his family; at such”place or 
places on the Continent as will afford the best 
advantages ; and he will take the direction of 
tneir studies, and a parental charge of their 
clothing, health, amusements, manners and 
morals ; and will visit such objects of taste or 
utility as may be desired. No unnecessary 
expense will be incurred ; and every attention 
will be paid to their improvement and wel- 
fare. Good mora! character will be indispen- 
sable; and the engagement will be for three 
years; or he would take a few young gentle- 
men under his charge, who may wish to com- 
plete their education by a tour of two years of 
foreign travel. 

For details, letters (post paid) addressed 
to THOMAS A. DEXTER, Boston, will re- 
ceive immediate attention ; and for character 
the advertiser has the honor to refer, at Wash- 
ington, to Hon. John C. Calhoun, Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, Hon. S.C. Phillips; at New- 
York, John Goodhue, Esq., Jacob Harvey, 
Esq.; at Cambridge, (Mass.) Hon. Joseph 
Story, LL. D.; at Philade!phia, John Vaugh- 
an, Esq.; at Boston, his Excellency Edward 
Everett, and Wm. Tucker, Esq., merchant ; 
at Charleston, (S. C.) Rev. Samuel Gilman. 

An early application is desirable. 

Boston, May 30, 1836. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

It is proposed to complete a small party of 
ladies to make the tour of Europe and visit 
the cities of the Levant. They will go under 
the protection of a clergyman and his lady 
who will spare no pains to make the tour in- 
structive and agreeable. It is intended to 
leave in September, and for an absence of two 
years. Testimeniale of the highest respect- 












ability will be given upon inquiry, and letters 
of introduction to the best circles abroad will 
be taken out. Letters (post paid,) address- 
ed te Henry Cotman, Boston, will receive 
immediate attention, and all applications will 
be considered strictly confidential. 
pe ie ee 
PHE TUREF-SEAT S8:1ADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 











THE GENIUS OF ERIN, COLUMBIA’S 
FREEDOM, &c. &c. 
BY A CITIZEN OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Printed by D. J. Douling. 

The author of this work possesses the ele- 
ments of poetry, and writes with occasional 
vigour; but there is great inequality in his 
execution. The following we extract asthe 
best of his Minor Pieces : 

A SCENE AT SEA. 
O’er the bosom of ocean enchanted | lay, 

The waves by the stillness were pilluwed to sleep ; 
Andthe empress of night, from the monarch of day, 
In a pale, snowy whiteness, diffused her cool ray, 

On the bright sparkling breast ofthe deep! 


And’T gazed on the bark as she prondly rode on, 
While visions of fancy came thick on my sight 
And I thought of the thousands of beings now gone 
Who had hung like myself all transported alone, 

Onthestill sober beauties of night! 


But the herald of morn had rose o’er the scene, 

And the billow, as startled, awoke from repose, 
While the breath of the day,o’er thesweet glassy green, 
Had diffused a dark shade, where the lustre had been, 

And the tempest and ocean arose ! 


And I thonght that just so was ovr mortal career— 
We look into life on the bright sea of joy, 

And we see not the billows tha* slumber so near, 

Nor the dark sable wings of the tempest appear ; 
That but sweep on in haste to destroy ! 


LBA & SVEM VASES. 


The title of Queen of Hebdomadals was given by 
us to the New-York Mirror, before we knew a word 
of the generous compliments bestowed by that paper 
on our humble Leaf and Stem Basket, 

While too much commendation cannot be bestowed 
on the recentable and delightful Lectures of the Rev. 
Mr. Bachman on Entomology, the brilligpt ¢ransparen- 
cies ought not to be forgotten, which weéte executed by 
a lady of this city. Could not the Lecturer be induced 
to repeat the entertainment for the benefit of his favor- 
ite institution ? 

A debate is to be conducted on the 27th June, by pu- 
pils of the Walterboro’ Academy on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the Union. 

A beautiful Episcopal Church was lately dedicated 
at W iltom Bluff, St. Paul’s Parish. 

An Independent Church is about to be erected by 
Mr. Addison in Midway for the use of all denomina- 
tions. 

The stave-machine at Lucas’s mill, succeeds to ad- 
miration. 

An East Indian Prince hassent 50,000 rupees to 
England, to aid the Society for propagating the gos- 

1. 
Most of the members of the Spanish Cortes are ui- 
tra-liberal in their opinions. 

It is expected that Persico, the Italian artist, will be 
employed to complete two groups of statues for the 
Eastern front of the Capitol. 

A resolution has passed the U. S. Senate, that Ex- 
Governors of states be admitted into the lobby. 

The steamer J. Boatwright has made her passa ge 
of 400 miles, from Columbia to Charleston in 24 hours. 




















Silk culture is beginning to attract attention in the 
congenial climate of Florida. 

Twenty-four barrels of sausage-skins, a new article 
of commerce, have arrived from New-Orleans at Bos- 
ton, 

The factory girls at Amesbury turned out the other 
dav in opposition to a contemplated increase of labo: 
and succeeded in carrying their point. 

The practice of furrow-draining is said to be one of 
the greatest improvements in modern agriculture. 

The bone-manure system, also, is working 
greater wonders in many parts of Britain. 

Among the many advantages of travelling by rail- 
roads, not the least is the avoidance of that most dis- 
tressing evil, sea-sickness. 

A number of journeymen tailors have been convict- 
ed and fined in New York for conspiracy. 

The Bank of Charleston has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 5 per cent. 

Several passes through the mountains have been 


still 








/ examined by the engineers, and pronounced yractic- 
| ble for the Charleston and Cincinaati Rail Road. 

A duelof horrid deliberation has been fought in 
| florida, in which the parties exchanged four shots 

with fatal effect. 

Niagara Falls are for sale. What a‘ desecration 
| It seems like exposing the universe at auction. 
; Old Mortality’s pony, in Mr. Thom’s fine group of 
statuary, has been unfortunately mutilated in removal. 

A professor of Mathematics and a professor of Lan- 
guages are advertised to be chosen by the ‘Trustees of 
Charleston College early in August next. 


|; About the 10th of June, the House of Representa- 


tives in Congress, had an unprecedented session of 
twenty five hours in succession. 

A peck of green peas was sold at Boston the first 
week in June for ten dollars and ahalf. 

D. J. Dowling proposes the republication of Ram- 
say’s history of South-Carolina. 

B. R. Carroll, Esq. is preparing for the press a must 
valuable and iiteresting collection of ail the earlier 
notices and histories of South-Carolina. 

Miss Afong Moy, is about to return to Canton frora 
New-York. 

Two new states, Michigan and Arkansas, hav: 
been added to the Union. 

A saw-fish, fourteen feet long, was lately taken in 
| Charleston harbour. : 

Two sons of the King of France have gone on : 
tour in Germany. 

Don Carlos has issued a decree ordering all foreign. 
ers found in arms on the side of the queen, to be put 
to death. 

The iron rail-road between Brussels and Antwor; 
has been opened with great festivity. 

The Astor House, recently opened in New-York. 
exceeds every thing of the kind in tue country. 

Theexchange hour in Charleston is from half past 
8 o'clock to half past 10, A. M. 

Fort Gibson, in the far West, which has been called 
the charnel house of the army, is to be dismantled and 
abandoned. 

Placards have been put up at Liverpool, that 
tradesmen are getting $4 a day in the United States. 

The House of Assembly in Upper Canada have re- 
fused to vote the usual supplies. 

Mr. Wilde’s proposal to purchase Count Boutour- 
lin’s Library at Florence has been rejected in the U. 
S. Senate. 

Our gallant young townsman James A. Ashby Esq. 
has been appointed Captain in the U.S. Army, as a 
reward for his zeal, activity, and skill if the}Florida 
campaign. 

The English are sending lard as well as wheat to 
this country. 

An Agency of the U. S. Bank is expected to be es- 
tablished in this city, for the purchase and sale of ex- 
change. 
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ORIEGLVWAL POWTARAE. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO C.G. 
UPON READING HER LINES IN A LATE ROSE, ON 
‘THE CONGRESSIONAL BURIAL GROUND.” 





(By a former resident of Washington City.) 


And thou hast trod, kind friend, 
On that loved spot, by Anacostia’s* shore, 
Where o’er the graves the weeping willows bend, 
Where rest the weary, all their troubles o’er, 
To wake on earth no more. 
How, at thy tender strain, 
Rises the well remembered scene to view! 
The sculptured tombs—the gently swelling plain, 
Where, o’er the dead, fall Evening’s tears of dew— 
The river’s quiet blue. 
And here they calmly rest, 
They whose strong hearts with ardent passions glow- 
ed; 
Here met the sons of North, and South, and West; 
Here closed the paths the warring champions trod, 
Beneath the same green sod. 


High talents, noble aims, 
And patriot fervour, allthe gifts of mind, 
Here dignify the dust;—and humbler names, 
Yet with the heart’s affections closer twined, 
Are in the spot enshrined. 
Here sleeps the rade old chief,t 
Whose last wild wish is on his tomb impressed. 
And here affection knelt in voiceless grief, 
O’er her who, formed “of every creature’s best,’’} 
Was early called to rest. 


And here one calmly sleeps, 
Whose gentle life sunk gently toits close. 
Still faithful memory her image keeps, 
Drooping insensibly, as fades the rose, 
To that last, long repose. 
Sister! But artthou there? 
Pure spirit, no! A brighter home is thine, 
Where lovelier groves than these perfume the air, 
And purer than these waves the waters shine, 
Springing from founts divine! 
And thou, far distant friend! 
Full many a thought is wakened at thy lay. 
Accept my thanks; and to thy journey’s end 
May guardian Providence attend thy way, 
And bless thee, day by day. 


* Anacostia, the Eastern Branch of the Potomac 
River. 
t+ An Indian Chief, who died at Washington, ex- 
pressed as his last will, “tohave the big guns fired 
over him.”’ ‘The sentiment is engraven on his tomb. 
t The grave of a young wife bears, as an inscription, 
the beautiful address of Ferdinand to Miranda: 
“You, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
‘Of every creature’s best.” 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
HYMN. 


(From the German.) 


Return unto thy rest, my soul, 

Nor strive amid grief’s stormy flood, 
But like the magnet to the pole, 

That heeds not mortal man’s control, 
Turn tothy Father and thy God. 


Oh! be at rest; for as the cloud, 

That vanishes at break of day, 

Or as the early buds, that crowd 

Where autumn leaves breath’d murmurs loud, 
So joy will spring; grief fade away. 

All is not lost: the darkest night 

Wears on its brow some silver star, 

And though to man’s o’ershadow’d sight, 
There shines no ray of precious light, 

Yet mercy’s sunbeam isnot far. 








All shall be well: then why repine, 

W hea we are yet so richly blest ? 

The tasteless draught may turn to wine; 
And if but faith and hope combine, 
The latest hour may be the best. 


Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 


[In one of the late Flower Vases of the Rose, were 
inserted the words of a song by a young girl belong. 
ing io one of the wild tribes of Central Asia, accom- 
panied by a request that some correspondent would 
render them into verse. The task has been well exe- 
cuted, as will be seen below, by a kind hand in th 
interior of the State of New York. Contributions of 
a still more original character, fromthe same source, 
will be cordially welcomed.) 

FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

“TY, you see the snow? Woll, my skin is fairer. 
Do you seethe blood of yonder slaughtered sheep dis- 
tain the snow? Well, my cheeks have a more ruddy 
hue. Cross over that mountain, and you wiil find the 
charred trunk of a burnt tree. Well, my hair is 
blacker. In the Sultan’s palace there are mollahs 
who write continually. Well, my eyebrows are black- 
er than their ink.’ —Me,endorff’s Traveis. 

The snow on youder mountain steep 
Is fair and pure to view, 

Seve that one spot of crimson deep 
Gives it aruddy hue. 

But brighter than that winter snow, 
Though bright and pure it shine, 

Beams the clear radiance of oné brow— 
Stranger-—that brow is mine. 


Though on that snow the crimson streak 
Outvies the ruby gem; 

Stranger, gaze on my lip and cheek, 
And own it shamed by them. 

The trunk of yon fire-blasted tree, 
I own is black as night; 

Stranger, my long dark tresses see,— 
As black, and far more bright. 

The ink the mollahs use, 1 know, 
Is of a jetty dye; 

Stranger, it fades beside the brow 
That arches o’er my eye. F. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES 
WRITTEN IN REFERENCE TO A LADY FROM WHOM THE 
AUTHOR RECEIVED THE MOST UNREMITTING AT. 
TENTION DURING A VERY SEVERE FIT OF ILLNESS. 


Mournful and sad he sat,— 

The wreck of what he was in bye gone days, 
An alter’d man. Upon a wasted hand 
His head reclin’d. ‘Those eyes, which once so bright 
Peer’d from beneath a smooth o’erarching brow, 
Now dimm’d and sunken, of the self-same hue 
As his lank face, pale yellow dy’d—His cheeks, 
Where oft had wanton’d rosy tints of health, 
Now wan and hollow, as if welcome food 
Were long a stranger to those feverish lips 
And arid tongue. 

Around his wasted form 
Was thrown an ample cloak;—an easy couch 
With pillows lined, received his feeble frame— 
Before him blazed a sea coal fire; around, 
And near at Land, were ranged some score or more 
Of empty Phials, Boxes, and vile Drugs, 
From which the nauseous draught and bitter pill 
Had oft been drawn. 

But he was notalone; 

On his right hand a lovely woman sat, 
His faithful nurse—whose every look betray’d 
Her tender heart, that felt for his distress— 
The cheering tones of whose soft voice would reach 
His eager ears, and bid the sufferer hope 
For better days. 

Ah lovely woman! thou, 
By some miscalled the source of every ill, 
How bright thou shin’st, where sickness droops! The 

couch 

Of pain, without thy heavenly smiles, how lone 
And desolate. The filthy drug or pill, 








And nauseous draught, one half their rancour lose, 

By thy fair hands administer’d—dull hours 

Of brooding thought, beguiled by thee, speed on, 

Nor leave a trace of cankering care behind. 

I love thee, gentle being! But for thee 

Ere this my pillow'd head had lain beneath 

The cold, coldsod, a lump of clay. My soul, 

Not yet prepared for the great change, been called 

Before its God, to answer the dread charge 

Of time misspent—How can I e’er repay thee? 

How poor a recompense is anght that I | 

Could offer in return, Butthere is one 

W hose omnipresent eye rests now upon thee, 

And whose all-powerful hand must sure reward 

Such “melting charity.” 
Cannonsborough, June 10, 1836. G.R.T. . 








— > ‘ 
SOLVCTED. ’ 
CHEERFULNESS, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 
SreE how the day beameth brightly before us! 
Biue is the firmament—green is the Earth— 
Griefhas nv voice in the Universe’ chorus— 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 
Lift up the looks that are sinking in sedness— $ 
Gaze! and if beauty can rapture thy seul, 
Virtue herself will allure thee to gladness— 
Gladness! Philosophy’s guerdon and gual. 
Enter the treasuries Pleasure uncloses, 
List how she thrills to the Nightingale’s lay! 
Breathe! she is wafting the sweets from the roses; 
Feel! she is cool in the rivulet’s play: 
Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing, 
Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun, 
Green in the hills, in the flower groves blushing, 
Look! she is always and every where one. 
Banish, then, mourner, the tears that are trickling 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom; 
Why should a man, like a girl or a sickling, 
Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb! 
Still may we battle for Goodness and Beauty; 
Still has Philanthropy much to essay; 
Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty; 
Rest will pavilion the end of our way. 
What though corroding and_multiplied sorrows, 
Legion-like, darken this planet of ours, 
Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows 
Even when anguish has palsied its powers. 
Wherefore, though Fate play the part of a traitor, 
Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of Hope, 
Fearlessly certain that sooner or later 
Over the stars thy desires shall have scope. 
Look round about on the face of Creation! 
Still is God’s Earth undistorted and bright; 
Comfort the captive’s too‘long tribulation, 
Thus shalt thou reap the most perfect delight. 
Love!—but if Love be a hallowed emotion, 
Purity only its rapture should share; 
Love then, with willing and deathless devotion, 
All that is just and exalted and fair. 





Act!—for in action are wisdom and glory; 
Fame, immortality—these are its crown; 
Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of story, 
Build on achievements thy dome of renown. 
Honor and Feeling were given thee to cherish, 
Cherish them, then, though all else should decay; 
Landmarks are these that are never to perish, 
Stars that will shine on the duskiest day. 
Courage!—disaster and peril, once over, 
Freshen the spirit as showers the grove; 
O’er the dim graves that the cypresses cover 
Soon the Forget-me-not rises in love. 
Courage, then, friends! Though the universe crumble, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 
Patient and trustful and joyous and humble, 
Smiles through the ruin on darkness and death. 
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